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Maine Farmer, 


— 


There is no crop that a Maine farmer 
raises the loss. of which would be more se- 
verely felt than that of corn; and it is in- 
deed a noble cereal. Since the State was 
first settled, it has been successfully culti- 
vated, and has rarely if ever failed of re- 
warding the planter for his toil. During 
the cold seasons from 1815 to 1818, it is said 
that corn in most places failed to ripen, not- 
ably during the year 1816, when frost oc- 
curred every month, but it certainly bas 
never failed to ripen since. To the pioneer 
settlers it was indispensable as a first crop. 
Upon burnt land, before the timber was re- 
moved, it was planted and grew luxuriant- 
ly and was the main support of all the 
early settlements. It was cultivated more 
or less by the Indians before New England 
was settled by the whites, and the corn 
furnished the Mayflower pilgrims, by the 
aborigines, did much to sustain them dur- 
ing that first terrible winter. It is therefore 
adapted to the soil and climate of New 
England, and for generations, has been the 
surest, and generally the most remunera- 
tive crop the farmer can grow. 

Under the system of cultivation practiced 
by our forefathers, thirty-five bushels to the 
acre was called a good yleld and thirty an 
average, but upon our best fertilized lands 
at the present day, seventy-five and even a 
hundred bushels are not unfrequently grown. 
The price of corn is much less now than it 
was then on account of the facilities for 
bringing it from the great corn-producing 
States of the West, but the increase in the 
crop per acre, more than makes up for the 
difference in the price. Eighty bushels to 
the acre (not an uncommon yield), at sixty 
cents per bushel would amount to forty- 
eight dollars, while forty bushels per acre 
(an extra large crop under the old system 
of cultivation), at one dollar per bushel. 
would amount to only forty dollars. 

The nutritive value of corn as compared 
with other cereals and in connection with 
the greater amount which can be produced 
upon an acre, should not be lost sight of. 
Its relative value as a nitrogenous or health 
and life sustaining food, is not only shown 
by analysis, but is well understood by 
every farmer. The Boston Journai of Chem- 
istry gives the following as the constituent 
principles of the best varieties of our New 
England Indian corn: Gluten and album- 
en, that which goes to form muscle, 12.60; 
gum, starch, sugar, oil, &c., which keeps 
up the animal heat and forms fat, 77.09; 
mineral salts which enter into the forma- 
tion of bone, 1.31; water 9.00. In corn 
alone, therefore, is stored up in nearly the 
proportion required for the use of man and 
animals, all of those elements or proximate 
principles which are essential to keep up 
the animal heat, restore the waste, and 
build up the system in all it: parts. 

Although the price of western corn has 
ruled low the past year, we are confident 
that with the present rates of labor, it can 
be produced in this State at a less price 
than it can be bought, and so far as we 
know, every fair experiment in that direc- 
tion, which has been tried has gone to prove 
it. For worn out farms, there is nothing 
better to renovate them than corn culture. 
The fodder and corn will do much toward 
wintering the stock necessary to carry on 
the farm, and keeping stock is just what is 
wanted to bring the soil round to a stete of 
fertility. If the soil bas been exhausted, 
in the first instance, proper commercial fer- 
tilizers must be applied, and no crop has 
been more successfully treated with chemi- 
cal manures than corn. After the first year 
or two, if all the crops are fed out on the 
farm, there will be an abundance of stable 
manure. 
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Work on Hand. 


The season’s campaign is now fairly 
Opened, and farmers are everywhere busy 
putting in the seed. The season is later 
than last year, though not much later than 
the average, and the prospects for a fruitful 
year are yery promising. Grass is looking 
finely and a good crop of hay is well as- 
sured, provided we have no long drouth. 
We presume the spring grain is all in, and 
our information goes to show that an un- 
usual acreage has been sown. The potato 
crop is an important one to Maine, and on 
dry ground potatoes can be planted quit 
early, their depth below the surface beii; 
such that a heavy frost will not injure them. 
But potatoes can be planted at any time be- 
tween the middle of May and the middle of 
June, with a reasonable prospect of a good 
crop. We bave known this tuber to yield 
well when planted the first days of July. 
We prefer planting in rows, though some. 
prefer planting in drills. Our way is to 
make the rows about three feet apart, and 
the hills about half that distance. 

Corn should not be planted until the 
ground is sufliciently dry and warm, for the 
seed will not germinate until it has the 
proper degree of heat. The goodness and 
value of all hoed crops depend almost en- 
tirely on the after treatment they receive, 
but there is none which depends more on 
the after culture than corn. Clean cultiva- 
tion cannot be too stropgly erjoined upon 
all. This is essential not only to the suc- 
cess of the present crop but for future 
crops. Nota weed sbould be permitted to 
mature its seed. Whatever may be the 
other conditions, the state of the ground, 
or the weather, corn will not yield profita- 
bly unless the after culture is what it should 
be. If it is allowed to remain choked with 
weeds and the earth about the plant is left 
unstirred and hard, excluding the air and 
Sun from the roots, no corn need be ex- 
pected. If there are no weeds, the ground 
should be stirred all the same. Until the 
corn is too large, the cultivator will do 
much of this work. Late hoeing been 
objected to on account of cutting off the 
surface roots of the corn, but we incline to 
the opir ion that this is not much of an ob- 
Jection, and that the corn receives much 
greater benefit from stirring the ground 
and destroying the weeds, than harm from 
Severing some of the surface roots. 

The best time to destroy weeds is when 
they first make their appearance. They are 
then tender and wilt as soon as they are 
detached from the soil. If allowed to take 
Geep root, they draw much 
from the soil which ought to go to 
the crops, and are hard to kill. Wood ash- 
©s, or plaster put around the roots of corn, 





often and with such uniform good results, 
that it can no longer be called an experti- 
ment. We would again emphasize the im- 
portance of the work on hand, during the 
weeding and hoeing season, for the success 
of two of our most important staples, corn 
and potatoes, depend on the manner in 
which this work is performed. 


The Percheron-Nerman Horse. 


Through the kindness of the owner we 

are able to present to our readers this week, 
a cut of the Percheron-Norman stallion 
“Eldorado,” No. 657, the property of M. 
W. Dunham, Esq., Oak-Lawn Farm, Wayne, 
Dupage county, Illinois. This fine animal 
was foaled in 1872 and imported in 1878. 
He stands sixteen hands high and weighs 
1700 pounds. Our cut truly represents him 
as an animal of remarkable finish, perfect 
proportions, combining those qualities the 
most sought after among all kinds of horses, 
viz: Compactness, elegance of style and 
good boneand muscle. The get of this horse, 
provided the mare is what she should be, 
cannot fail of being satisfactory to those 
who desire this breed. But mnch depends 
upon the dam. 
Many persons seem to suppose that by 
selecting any sort of mare, whether of good 
size and form, or long-legged, thin and 
light, and putting her to a large, fine stal- 
lion, the produce will invariably be large 
and finely formed, but this is a mistake. A 
tall, thin dam cannot properly nourish a 
large fetus in her womb, nor give the colt 
sufficient milk after birth, for a profitable 
growth till it arrives ata suitable age for 
weaning. The result is that the progeny 
of a large stallion when crossed with a light 
mare, usually grows up a long-limbed,slab- 
sided, weak animal, or is ungainly and un- 
even in shape, making an altogether ill- 
balanced and unprofitable horse. 

A powerful, pony-built stallion, of trot- 
ting or racing blood, with strong joints, up- 
right pastern and clear, tough hoofs, makes 
an excellent cross for the saddle and car- 
riage, producing when properly mated, fine 
stylish horses. Such are generally not 
heavy enough for farm work, are too high 
spirited and unless their sire happens to be 
particularly gentle and kind tempered, are 
often skittish and vicious. A better cross 
for farm use, is made from well-bred Perch- 
eron stallions of medium size. Their pro- 
geny grows up large enough for ordinary 
farm work, is hardy, docile and almost in- 
variably of good disposition. These horses 
usually have a fast walk, and are sufficient- 
ly speedy when harnessed to the road wag- 
on, to suit the desire of the farmer. For 
the use of manufacturers and city cartage, 
a heavier horse is most in demand. The 
largest class of well selected common mares 
mated with the larger Percheron stallions, 
will produce these animals. 

The following from an exchange—and 
we regret that we are unable to state what 
one—gives through a correspondent, some 
valuable hints upon breeding as applied to 
the present subject : 


“In breeding our domestic animals with 
a view to the most rapid improvement in 
them, the principle of prepotency has not 
been given that careful attention, which it 
justly demands, It is well known that males 
chosen from certain families of horses, cat- 
tle, sheep and swine, when crossed with fe- 
males of their own breed, or with others of 
a common stock, will beget a progeny far 
superior to that of males of any other fam- 
ilies, fully equal in appearance, and even 
surpassing them. This is owing to the last 
mentioned not having been bred so long in 
its line, and consequently possessing less 
pre ney. 

‘It was a remark to the writer of this ar- 
ticle by one of tae most distinguished breed- 
ers of Shorthorn cattle in England, that he 
would sooner trust to the pedigree of a bull 
than he would to his form—that is to say, 
if two bulls were offered him to breed froin 
of which the one could show a much long- 
er line of well bred ancestry than the other, 
although he might not be so showy, or of 
so fine a form, stiJl he would assuredly pre- 
fer him, and to prove that his decision was 
eorrect, he pointed out to me the produce 
of two such bulls, of which that got by the 
one of most ancient pedigree was surely 
the best. I have also seen the same thing 
in horses, particularly in the get ot the 
thoroughbred, or race horse. 

“Now adopting this principle to the 
Percheron Norman horse, all must confess 
that itis much the surest way for one to 
obtain a rapid improvement in his stock, 
not only of this breed, but of the best fam. 
ilies of the breed, with the exception of the 
Arabian. -No horse new known can show 
so ancient a lineage as the Percheron-Nor- 
man, for here he is at this day of precisely 
the same type, so far as we can learn, that 
he was so fortunately cagt over a thousand 
yearsago, No horse of the large draft 
class can show so perfect and fine a form 
or exhibit the power, action, endurance, 
pluck and docility of this admirable race. 
This is the reason that in Europe he has so 
long taken the precedence over all others of 
his class, and the reason, also, that as fast 
as he becomes known in America he is tak- 
ing precedence here. 

**Now let our farmers look well to their 
own interests, and if they wish to breed 
horses of the greatest utility and such as 
are sure of a quick sale at good paying 
prices, we think they cannot do better than 
turn their attention to the Percheron-Nor- 
man for at least a part of their etock.’’ 


—— oo 


Notes. 


The indications are that the price of wool 
will be no higher than last year, and it is 
likely to be somewhat less. One of the 
reasons, and perhaps the prineipal one, is 
found in the necessity for economy among 
consumers. The depressed times compel 
many, especiily among the laboring class- 
es, to wear out their old clothes. While the 
producers are getting low prices for their 
wool, manufacturers are getting still jower 
in proportion for their goods, and many 
have been obliged to suspend. This has 
been the tendency during the past three 
years, and so far as wool is concerned, we 
may not have touched the bottom of low 
prices. Every one will understand that 
there must be a certain ratio between the 
price of wool and that of woolen goods, 
and the demand for the latter must regulate 
the price of both. We hope the price may 
not vary much from that of last year, but 





ricultural College Lansing, Mich.; Dr. 
John A. Warder, President Ohio Horticult- 
ural Society; Rev. Robert Burnett, Presi- 
dent Ontario Fruit Growers’ Association ; 
Prof. William R. Lazenby Cornell Univer- 
sity; P. J. Berckmans, Augusta, Ga.; Isi- 
dor Bush, Bushberg, Mo.; P. T. Quian, 
Newark, N. J.; William C. Barry, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Thomas Meehan, Germantown, 
Penn. 

An exchange wisely says that “Itisa 
penny wise and pound foolish policy to 
commence to raise calves by giving them a 
large quantity of milk, giving them a good 
start, and then turning them into an old 
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from curd which had a slight change to 
acid were the closest-textured and finest- 
flavored cheese in his dairy. and that to 


y 
the milk before it was set, to facilitate the 
change. I felt rather skeptical as to this 
dev ent of acid; but the superior qual- 
ity of cheese induced me to observe 
more closely the state of my own curd, 
when ready for salting, and by noting down 
the state of the curd, and labeling my 
cheese, I was enabled to make comparisons 
when the cheese were cured, and these 
tests forced me to the conclusion that Mr. 
Harding’s practice was right and that the 
idea of allowing an acid to develop in the 
curd, in order to producea really sweet 





views, I may state that every maker in 
these twelve factories recognized the devel- 
opment of acid, as the sheet anchor of their 


success, while they are equally united in | foundation 


their wish and endeavor to have their miJk 
pure, sweet, and in Pp condition, and 
all the cream retained in its full purity and 
sweetness, when set t» 5 
their cheese may be mild, rich and solid. 
Much of what I 
superfluous, as it ie well known. Iam 
lad that itis so. For Dr. Voelcker, the 
earned chemist of the Royal Agricultural 
College at Cirencester, England, has lately 
published an address wherein he states in 





ve stated may be deemed | and 


, While professin 

to be guided by the light of octdeen, ca 
sneer at experience, forgetting that 
ce, and let such science \. 
And although Prof. Arnold has hastened 
to support the assertions of Voelcker, we 
can not accept them as correct. For al- 
though these gentlemen have made many 
ments, collated and written many 
rate on diary subjects, I must 
respectfully say that all their experiments 





and fine flavored cheese, was no delusion. 
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through the summer, so that they return to 
the barn in the fall mere skeletons, In such 
cases there are usually more or less deaths 
in the animal family before the winter is 
over. 


In the appendix to the Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural Report for the year 1870-1, page 
135, in the apple report from Hingham, is 
the following: ‘“The committee were pleas- 
ed to see a dish of fine Washingtons. This 
apple is large, attractive in appearance, 
with arich sub-acid flavor, and succeeds 
the Gravenstein, which indeed it somewhat 
resembles. Its success in this locality, the 
future must determine.” 
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Acknowledgments. 


We are indebted to the National Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for a copy of Special 
Report No. 13, upon the condition of crops 
and live stock. Winter grain is everywhere 
promising, although the indications now 
are that wheat will be about 2 per cent be- 
low the average. The area of rye has fal- 
len off about 4 per cent from last year and is 
about the same per cent below the average. 
Cattle in the New England States are re- 
ported ‘‘fair to good,” and a similar report 
is made for the Middle States. In the South 
Atlantic States about 30 per cent of the cat- 
tle are reported poor and the balance ‘‘fair 
to good.” In the Gulf States 50 per cent 
of the cattle are reported as coming out of 
winter quarters in poor condition. In the 
South and West great destruction is report- 
ed among swine from epidemic epozootic. 

The Poultry Monthly for June is at hand 
and contains a good variety of matter per- 
taining to this important interest. It has 
cuts of Houdans, Silver and Gold Se- 
brights, Pigeons, and of Mr. Wellington’s 
model poultry house. It is published by 
the Ferris Pablishing Company at Albany, 
N.Y. Price $1.00 per year. 

The June number of the American Nat- 
uralist contains an article by Prof. Hart on 
the Brazilian Sandstone; an article on the 
Morphology of the Semicircular Canals; 
Texa3in its Geognostic and Agricultural 
Aspects, besides several other articles and 
the usual departments. Published by 
McCalla & Stavely, Philadelphia. 

The laet yolume of the American Health 
Primers is entitled ‘Hearing and How to 
Keep It,” by Dr. Charles H. Barnett. This 
series of books is written trom an Ameri- 
can standpoint and with special reterence 
to climate, architecture, legislation and 
modes of living, in all which we differ ma- 
terially from other nations. The subject of 
the one before us isan important one, and 
is treated in an able and scientific manner. 
The series is published by Lindsey & Blak- 
inster, the well known publishers of stan- 
dard medical works, Philadelphia, Penn. 

From Macmillan & Company, New York, 
we have received Dickens’ Dictionary of 
London for the year 1879, a 16mo volume 
giving a vast amount of information con- 
cerning the great metropolis. 

—_____—_—_— 
Development of Acid in the Curd, 


A paper read before the -Maine Dairy- 
men’s Association at the late meeting in 
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separation of the whey from 
was the objectaimed at. Farther, it is quite 








Geant expense Cee sane! 


Mr, Harding followed the Cheddar system of 
cheese-making. And here! will briefly ex- 
plain what that really means, as there is 
a considerable degree of misconception 
abroad (even among the learned) about it. 
‘The Cheddar principle is simply the ap- 

lication of beat after coagulation, to aid 
n the separation of the whey from the 
curd.” No other of the English or Ameri- 
ean methods applies heat in the process of 
separating the whey, and the practices of 
grinding, running the whey partly off, or 
allowing the curd to pack, are all practices 
common to other methods. Thus you will 
perceive, that the American is essentially 
the Cheddar system. As soon as I was 
convinced of the beneficial effects, from al- 
lowing the acid to develop in the curd. I 
was met with the difficulty of ascertaining 
when the change had proceeded far enough, 
and as no acid meter was to be had, I ap- 
plied to Prof. Christison of Edinburgh, but 
the only acid test I received from him, was 
litmus paper, which would not indicate the 
degrees of acidity as we required it, so we 
had to invent and carryin our mindsa 
scale to go by calling a distinctly percepti- 
ble acid, 1°, a shade more acid 2°, a shade 
more 3°,and a maximum 4°, that being 
the point beyond which would produce 
sour cheese; and cheese-makers will rec- 
ognize this as the degree of acid which will 
cause cheese to leak a little the first or sec- 
ond day in the dry room. and vet not be 
sour cheese. I have stated that heat is ap- 
plied to the curd after coagu'a‘ion, on 
under the Cheddar system, when it is usual- 
ly brought up from 96° to 100°, and this 
high temperature not only facilitates the 
change towards acidity, but necessitates it, 
for curd at a temperature of 85° to 95°, 
when ready for salting, isin avery diff-r- 
ent condition from curd at 65° to 75°. In 
the former. case acid is desirable to solidify 
the curd, which the cooking process has 
rendered so elastic and springv, while with 
the latter coagulated at from 76° to 78°, and 
reduced during the process of separating 
the whey to 70° or under, the development 
of acid is not desirable. 


And when milk is sweet, pure and in per- 
fect condition, and the cheese are to be 
kept ina temperature of 70° or under, a 
less degree of acidity will suffice. But 
when tainted milk has to be converted into 
cheese, a stronger degree of acid is neces- 
sary, and when the taintis very strong in 
the milk and a floating curd is looked for 
in the vista, the maximum degree of acidity 
requires to be developed. It is well known 
that taints in milk produce a spongy, porous 
curd, and thata strong development of 
acid, will overcome and toa great extent 
restore the flavor and solidity of the cheese, 
and a keen perception combined with vigi- 
lance is necessary to defeat this enemy. 
English cheese-makers do not have this 
enemy to fight, consequently they are not 
skilled in the tactics for vanquishing it, the 
condition of their milk not requiring them 
to develop so much acid. What I have 
stated will show that in England the know!l- 
edge of the benefit to cheese from it, is not 
25 years old, and judging from the appear- 
ance of American cheese then and for some 
time afterwards, their generally porus tex- 
ture, together with the incredulity mani- 
fested in the first convention held in Utica, 
when the development of acid was recom- 
mended by Mr. Powell, who had returned 
from England. [ thinkit goes to show 
that whenever American cheese had pre- 
viously been benefitted by acid, it must 
have been from accident and not from de- 
sign. But now almost every maker is 
aware of its importance, and it is not too 
much to assert that success depends more 
upon ability to perceive and act skillfully 
upon accurate perception in this particu- 
lar, than upon any other point in the pro- 
cess of manufscturing cheese. And fur- 
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reliable experiments by changes 
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tion to the practice I have commended, that 
if bit assertions are true, we can not too 
soon fall back to the “old system,’ and 
make up our milk, twice a day as seon as 
it is taken from the cows, after the discard- 
ed Dunton method. Dr. Voelcker further 
asserts that allowing the acid to develop in 
the whey or curd is *‘merely an old habit.” 
But from what I have stated, and from the 
personal knowledge of many in this meet- 
ing, it is known to be of quite recent orig- 
in; it was gradually adopted after it bad 
been satisfactorily proved to be a benefit. 
He further says, that the whey, from the 
curd which made very fine English Ched- 
dar cheese. was perfectly ‘‘nevtral” be- 
cause it would not turn litmus paper. 
That does not prove acid was not present, 
or that a practiced taste could not have de- 
tected it, nor that the hot-iron test would 
not bave demonstrated it. And chis condi- 
tion called neutral by chemists is certainly 
the condition which eheese-makers call 
changing, that is approaching to sourness. 
Now in the usual routine of English Ched- 
dar cheese making, if the whey is neutral 
when the curd is taken, from the vat it will 
certa'nly have developed 1 or 2 degs. of 
acid before it is ready for salting: because 
in the routine of their process the curd 
when taken from the vat, is put into a sink 
or cooler, split thin, and spread out to cool, 
turned over several times, then is packed 
into a box or hoop, and put into press for 
some Nme, then taken out and ground, all 
before it is salted, thus allowing time for 
acid to develop. And, bear in mind, that 
when swectness is net perceptible in the 
wuey, the neutral condition has been reach- 
ed when an increasing progress of change 
proceeds until it is really sour, unless ar- 
rested by salting. Again Voelcker says; 
“If it were practically possible, under ali 
circumstances, to make cheese without the 
whey turning in the least acid, the quality 
of the cheese would be all the better for it. 
for acid is not required in the separation of 
the curd from the milk, (whey I presume 
be means), and it certainly does not im- 
prove the taste of the cheese.” This may 
appear all very sound to theorists; but in 
practice itis found otherwise. Acid cer- 
tainly aids in the separation of the whey; 
not only makes the cheese closer in texture, 
but enables it to remain solid in the high 
tempera‘ure of the cheese room, or a sea 
voyage; thereby improving its taste also 

About 20 years ago I was called to a gen- 
tleman’s house in Derbyshire, England, 
where there was trouble in the dairy; the 
cheese hai been made up sweet, were leak- 
ing on the shelves, and the gentleman was 
disratisfied withthem. In a few days I set 
things agoing in a satisfactory manner, and 
the farm bailiff, a shrewd old bachelor, 
took great interest in the doings, asking 
many questions, but making few remarks, 
at last being pleased with the better aspect 
of things; after looking around one day, 
he came up to me and exclaimed : 


“It is this ere acidity as makes the whey 
fly.” And [think the old bailiff had a clear- 
er perception of the situation than some of 
the learned professors have; and it is no 
more strange that a degree of acidity is 
necessary in the production of fine cheese 
by the Cheddar process, than it is that 
acid is required in milk or cream, before a 
fine keeping quality of butter can be made. 
{ have referred to misconceptions that exist 
even among tbe learned. I then alluded to 
Professor Arnold’s statement in his paper 
upon =~ F roducts, at the centenzial, 
where he fraates the essential point of 
the Cheddar process to be “the 'y draw- 
ing off of the whey, and he says it is one 
which our dairymen must if they 
would have the richest and cleanest flavor- 
ed cheese.” Fora long time I have drawn 
the whey early, when it was best 
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infinitely less value to the practical cheese- 
maker than isa clear and intelligent per- 
ception of the use of acid, its development 
and application in cheese-making, andif ther 
experiments and deductions therefrom con- 
flict with our clearly demonstrated practice, 
we must be pardoned for believeing that 
such chemistry is but a blind man’s guess 
and such science no better tham a nursery 
tale, and that the blind are the safest ex- 
amples to follow, because they never ad- 
vence one step without at first makfng snre 
of their footing. While discarding every 
suggestion which tends to lead off the safe 
track or backwards, let cheese-makers 
ress forward in the y of improvement, 
‘or there is still a wide margin between the 
finest English and American cheese. Let 
them aim at lessening that margin, by 
urgirg their patrons to co-operate with 
them, by furnishing pure. sweet and rich 
milk, for without them co-operation in 
these essentials the care and skill of the 
best makers will be frustrated, and the pro- 
duction of the finest quality be -indefinately 
portponed. 
en farmers to inquire in earnest ‘what lack 
I yet?” and induce them to rub out their 
sins of omision, I am sanguine that the 
spirit of emulation among cheese-makers 
would educate them ina few more years, 
to send from their cheese factories such 
quality as would be equalled by few and 
a by none in the markets of the 
world. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
Delicious Strawberries. 


How the Greatest Enjoyment may be Ob- 
tained from the Strawberry Garden, 


Itisa very natural feeling that we all 
bave, to try and obtain all the pleasure pos- 
sible in whatever agreeable pursuits or re- 
creation we may be engaged in. And yet 
there are very many persons, who having 
this same inclination to obtain pleasure 
among the fruits, are led, through igno- 
rance, to limit themselves to about one 
fourth of the erj>»yment that they might de- 
rive by taking a somewhat different course. 
They Love perhaps done very well as far as 
they have gene, and we will say have se- 
lected one of the best varieties of strawber- 
ries—such as the “‘Monarch of the West” 
for instance—and have succeeded in getting 
many fine berries from their plants. But 
as yet they stand only on the threshold of 
the strawberry paradise, though they pro- 
bably imagine that they have gone about as 
far into its beautiful precincts as it is pos- 
sible for man to go. However here lies 
their mistake. The one variety that they 
have selected succeeded finely with them, 
but only furnishes them wlth fruit for about 
ten days or two weeks, or possibly even 
three weeks. Unknowingly they are cut- 
ting off their pleasure at least one half or 
two thirds in thus limiting themselves to 
one or two varieties that ripen all at once, 
as by the exertion of a very little thought 
in selecting some earlier and later varieties 
the length ot the strawberry season may be 
tully doubled. 

Last year upon my grounds some of the 
very earliest kinds were ripe as early as 
May 26th, while many fine berries from the 
later sorts were picked even as late as July 
6th, thus extending the season over a period 
of six weeks. At this time I will limit my- 
self to describing only the later varietier, 
as many of the earlier kinds have already 
been described. 

Glendale—This is anew variety that is 
at'racting considerable attention at pre- 
sent. There area number of other kinds 
that I could name that furnish larger ber- 
ries, but yet the Glendale bas a number of 


, | qualities, beside its late habits of ripening, 


that will probably . render it a favorite. 
However the reader should remember 
that though it may do finely with 
me, yet that does not preve that it will 
succeed 


here. y 
even in selecting a variety to ripen late in 
the season, is to make a trial of two or 


vigorous growers 
ape Cone engpamsge ct good sized ber- 
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Sangerties-on-Hudson, N. ¥. 
ee 
For the Maine Farmer. 


Seuthern Areestook, 


Mr. Buswell’s advertisement in the Farm- 
ER of a real estate agency located at Houl- 
toa, supplies a want which has been felt by 
many persons resident in the lower part of 
the county. Contrary tothe supposition 
of some persons, there is a great tract of 
land included in Aroostook county, south 
of Presque Isle and the tributaries of the 
Aroostook River. Now that the State lands 
are all taken up, and emigrants must buy 
their Jand of proprietors, there is no longer 
the inducements of farmers without money 
to lead so many up to the northern limits of 
the State. There is no intention on the part 
of any one to disparage the claims of the 
Aroostook Valley, and not a word too much 
has ever been said about it. But for well- 
to-do farmers and men of limited means, 
there are and obvious advantages to 
be deri from a location in or about the 
town of Houlton. First, geologically speak- 
ing, the characteristic Aroostook soil is 
found here ; for the limestone slate rock un- 
derlies all the water shed of the St. John 
River in its ry valley. Thechange ip 
the rock and consequent vegetation is 
very noticeable to every traveller who has 
come this way. As soon as the flow of wa- 
ter turns north and eastward, a new world 
has been entered upon. Ttis change oc- 
curs in the towns of Amity, Linneus and 
Oakfield. A glance at the map will show 
the belt of land belonging to the St. John 
system, and we may say that the first two 
ranges W. E. L. 8., form Amity and Linne- 
us to Bridgewater and Blaine, with Houl- 
ton for a business centre and distributing 
point, present all the sdvantages of ow 
county, now that land must be bought, 
with nove of the drawbacks of remoteness. 
or circuitous communication. The other 
ranges comprise large tracts of good set- 
tling land though not on the St. John wa- 
ters, and in Dyer Brook, Island Falls, etc., 
there are now good farmers and farms, with 
room for more. 

Secondly, the fact of the increasing 
wealth and business prosperity of Houlton, 
is one not te be lightly passed over by those 
thinking of locating anew in this part of the 
State. We have all the railway communi- 
cation we need ask for, for it is but eighty 
miles—almost as the crow flies—to tide wa- 
ter, to “the world’s highway” of commerce 
and epulence. 

The establishment of the two great tan- 
neries, the large saw and shingle mills, to- 
gether with the grist and plaster mills, pre- 
sent a combination of favoring circumstan- 
ces not elsewhere found. ihe constant 
quotation of ‘‘Houlton” potatoes in the 
Boston market, and the great warehouses 
about the depot, show the quality of that 
crop and the present amount of business 

one. It is stated upon competent authori- 
ty that 1,000,000 of shingles will be shipped 
at our depot this year, all manufactured 
— a radius of eight miles from that 
rt. 

For men of fami'ies who look to the prop- 
er rearing of the children, we can offer i 
this vicinity educational facilities which 
compare favorably with inland tuwns ol 
the State, and opportunities fur religious 
instruction which are not surpassed an) 
where, and necessarily much in advance o: 
the new settlements. Briefly, then, we 
would say toall whose steps are tending 
this way, stop awhile in Houlton, call o) 
Mr. Boswell, and learn the particulars of 
this part of the county befure guing a 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
Notes and Queries. 


BRADLEY'S PHOSPHATE THE BEST. 
have used several kinds of Fertilizers, ard 
am’ prepared to say Bradley’s Phosphate 
bas done the best for me. these experi- 
mented with it on the same piece of land 
with other brands, and cvuld always see a 
marked difference, both at growing and at 
harvest, in favor of Bradley’s, therefore 
conclude that is the best for me to use. 

Monmouth, Me. Cc. H. Berry. 


M A.J. Blake had dropped on his farm 
on the tenth day February, a lamb that 
when sold May 10:h, being three months 
old, weighed seventy-two pounds. 

North Winterport. 

Will some one please inferm me through 
the Farmer, where I can get the potato 
called the “Beauty of Hebron?’ 

Tremont, Me J. H. EaTon. 

Will some of your readers inform me if 
they have ever known injury done to pigs 
from feeling raw aes In connection 
with this inquiry, | would state that a fine 
sow gave birth to a litter of eighteen pigs, 
all strong and healthy; by the carelessness 
of the mother they were reduced to eleven ; 
these soon became weak and sickly and five 
of them died. On removing the rest from 
the mother, they all became healthy again ; 
nothing was fed to the sow that could pos- 
sibly affect the pigs unless it was scraps of 


raw parsnips. G. M. P 
St. Stephen, N. B. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. For ovcel have 


got what | sought for. The papers of Prof. 
Jordan on “The Relation of Feed and Ma- 
nure,” are full, comprehensive and exhaus- 
tive. To any individual that buys $20 
worth of cattle feed in a year they are well 
worth a subscription to the Farmer. I 
had endeavored to get the matter brought 
out through two cther papers without ef- 
fect, and after asking through the old 
MAINE FaRMER and getting the very in- 
telligent response which I did, the srason 
bai so far advanced that with the most of 
farmers the sul ject was of little present im- 
portance. I hope when I find the leisure, 
to draw some laferences, and impress some 
leesons from the facts set forth by the 
learned gentleman; but at present | only 
take my pen to ask all farmers to carefull 
rve the numbers of May 31 and 100b 
or reference when we come to riy- for 
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side, instead of the bright 
side of life. We should be much happier 
if we would learn to mak 
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many “trials and troubles” as they do; 
this is wrong, as it is probable that each 
one will have his share of trouble before 
“ends life’s transient dream;” 


thinking and talking of coming sorrow, or 
of some fearful calamity that may possibly 
befall us at some future time; it would be 
better to remember “as my days my 
strength .” Sometime the way 
before us may seem dark as midn an 
‘sorrows like sea-billows roll,” we 
should remember there is “Light after 
darkness.” I think it is the best way to 
enjoy life as we pass along through the 
ye d, and ‘‘take a little comfort every 


ening; but itisa thought “Behind 
the clouds the sun 8 1 
think often of these lines: 


The dear old Farmer has been a con- 
stant visitor at our house for many years, 
my father having subscribed for it in the 
year 1849, and taken it the most. of the 
time since. The Wowman’s Department is 
especially interesting to me, and I wish 
some kind lady friend would write a piece 
for the benefit of the girle; the most of 
the articles seem to be ior those who are 
older I should be bappy to see a letter 
from one, whose experience bas been so 
much more in lite, than girls not out of 
their teens. A READER. 

Kingfeld, 

i 


For the Weman's Department. 
Hints te Young Housekeepers. 


As wy first letter appeared in the Wom- 
an’s Department instead of the editor’s 
waste basket, I feel encouraged to try 
again. Hoping to amuse some one if I can- 
not instruct them, I wish to give a few hints 
to young housekeepers. sup it is 
better for all housekeepers to prt we econo- 
oy. but it is actually necessary for those 
who have married young farmers who have 
not the means of paying for their farms 
when purchased. Every farmer knows it 
is very hard now paying forafarm with 
what can be raised on it and supporting a 
famiiy. We must reduce our expenditures 
so as not to exceed our income, beside what 
must be paid in for the farm each year. By 
a little study, your sisters, Y a can help a 
great deal, and that too without depriving 
yourselves of every comfort. Itis an old 
saying and a true one, “that a wife can 
throw more out of the window than her 
husband can bring in at the door ;” but there 
is a great difference between true economy 
and stinginess, which causes people to 
starve their stomachs and freeze their backs 
when they are able todo better. I have 
seen some women who did not seem to 
know, what to do with the crumbs left over 
from a meal. I once sawa lady take a 
large plate of vice biscuit and put them in 
a barrel of swill. Il asked her why she did 
thet; she said *‘because her folks would not 
eat them after they were cold.” Now I 
will tell you what I do with my crumbs. I 
save them all, whether they are made from 
wheat flour or corn meal ; fill the dish about 
half full of good milk, putin sliced apple 
and bread crumbs and sweeten and spice to 
taete, add a pinch of salt, anegg makes it 
nice, but it is good without, and if anyone 
does not fave apple it is good ,without; for 
corn bread crumbs I often take sweet ap- 
ples. Another good way is by making 
Quaker pudding ; take cold bread and slice 
it quite thin, have the dish well greased, 
butter the bread and dip in milk, have 
about one pint of milk, and place in the 
bottom of the dish butter side oP where 
the pieces do not fit together fill in with 
crumbs; put in a layer of fruit or berries or 
rhubarb, and then another of bread, and so 
on, place the last layer of bread butter side 
down, sweeten and spice to taste; puur in 
the rest of the milk; bake about two hours; 
it will be eaten with a relish, MELISSA. 

Kingfeld, 

a © 


For the Woman’s Department. 


My Thoughts. 


What are we placed here on this earth 
for? Is it to dole away our existence in the 
common things of life. Is there no higher 
aim? Has not every one a longing impart- 
ed withiu her for something higher, nobler 
and purer? Whatever work we are called 
to in life, let us put our whole soul into it, 
no matter how humble it may be, do not 
let it drag us down. The world sadly 
needs men and women that simply do 
tight, not from avy fear of man but from a 
— motive, namely, love to God and a 

esire to help their fellow creatures. There 
are many whom we meet in life who are 
goi downward road; having done 
one deed they are thrust out from soci- 
ety, to these an earnest, encouraging word 
— help them back to the path of rectitude 
an right. Let as then go through life 





with a purpose t>» make others happy, and 

if this be our alm we shall be bapey and 

blest. Lria B. 
For the Woman's Department. 


Te La. 


I read with interest the Woman's ae 
8 letter 


and feeding lambs, and her bere = % 
swear 


children go to your place to teach school. 
ated Blster's idea of having one 
room in the house that we can go, where 
the hot July sun has not poured taal don, 
to rest; “as for Joel’s wife, I cannot e 
sympathize with her, fy bonnet box 


out of his to put away mop or : 
now deine, uk bring up our bape es 
will not be so many Joels in the 
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